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A QUADRANGLE 


HAS FOUR SIDES 


HE Curzon note of August 11 address- 

ed to the French and Belgian ambas- 
sadors to Great Britain was drawn to ans- 
wer a great many contentious points, and 
is therefore too elaborate and extensive to 
have much publicity value from the Brit- 
ish point of view. Its character is that of 
a brief, answering details and nice legal 
arguments under the Treaty, and of this 
Poincaré’s legalistic mind will take full ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless, out of the corres- 
pondence published the opposing positions 
can be discerned; the essence of them is 
sufficient for American consideration, and 
we should steadily ignore the details and 
much of the argument in order to decide 
which position makes more for the peace 
of the world and therefore for American 
security and repose. 

The French are relatively indifferent to 
their own debts to Great Britain and to 
the United States which are approximate- 
ly three billion and three and three quar- 
ters billion dollars respectively. French 
public opinion insists on payment from 
Germany— 


(a) presently, of more than Germany can 
presently pay; 

(b) in toto, an amount so large that its pay- 
ment will run over a much longer time 
than that for which a highly organized 
modern nation wil] bind itself to econ- 
omic vassalage. 


The French are unwilling to offer Ger- 
many an incentive to work hard and long, 
by leaving her any margin of surplus in- 
come with which she may strengthen her 
economic position. The greater the weak- 
ness of Germany becomes under this pres- 
sure, the more indefinite becomes the 
amount she can pay, the more vague the 
assurance that payment will be made, and 
the greater the unwillingness of the 
French to abate measures of force and 
their complete military control. 


The British say in effect to the French— 
The situation is intolerable as it is, and is 
in process of becoming catastrophic. Let us 
make a beginning somehow. We will reduce 
the debts of our Allies to us, and forgive 
them altogether if our share of German re- 
parations amounts to as much as our debt to 

America. Let us by scientific methods fix the 

amount of German reparations and the se- 

curity for its payment, and let us give Ger- 
many a chance to pay it by leaving the Ruhr 
simultaneously with the determination of the 
amount and our satisfaction that Germany 
will pay. Let us set about this at once, for 
(a) lost interest is as much a loss as lost 
capital, and (b) materials for spontaneous 
political combustion, war and civil war, lie 
visibly smouldering on every hand. Let us 
proceed on the basis that we are in an in- 
dustrial era, and not that the age of the 

Crusades has been restored. 

The French have the military hegemony 
of the Continent, partly through their own 
military power and partly through the 
military combinations they have made 
with certain small states, a hegemony to 
which they were assisted by the with- 
drawal of the United States from all 
active interest in European affairs. The 
importance of maintaining this is becom- 
ing to France its main objective. The 
British want to see restored a “balance of 
power,” in the sense that no one nation 
is allowed practically to dominate Europe, 
for that leads to an economic disintegra- 
tion of the others, which in turn leads to 
political instability and final catastrophe. 
The balance of power theory may lead to 
cooperation in the handling of interna- 
tional difficulties; possession of superior 
power by its own nature leads in the con- 
trary direction. 

What shall be the American attitude in 
this crisis? It is obvious that the earlier 
our choice and our action, the smaller will 
be our commitment and our sacrifice in 
the long run. Fate is again knocking at 
the American door. 
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Shall we say again— 
European broils are not for us. We have no 
interest in a Franco-German vendetta, and 
as you are obviously bent on carrying it 
through to its logical conclusion we wash our 
hands of you. 

or shall we say— 

We were interested in the war; it is still 
going on, and we are still interested in hav- 
ing it stop. We think the English point of 
view in the main sound and the only pro- 
gramme which will secure the peace and 
prosperity of the world and of ourselves. If 
the price offered to France is not large 
enough, either for her own need or to con- 
vince her people that the present Government 
has done wisely, we are prepared to make 
an addition to the price in the cancellation 
of the French debt to the United States; 
for that sacrifice on our part and our partici- 
pation in the settlement we want the repara- 
tions amount fixed impartially and fixed now. 
We shall not disagree with those who insist 
on reasonable measures to secure its pay- 
ment. 


Would language of this character from 
us be decisive? Would the French rentier 
see what it would mean to him if American 
economic support should be withdrawn, if 
France should become isolated and the 
franc be allowed to fall? Most of all, have 
American Congressmen the _ intelligence 
and the courage to take decisive action and 
to cease persuading the people that Ameri- 
can benefits, soldiers’ bonus and all the 
rest, can be secured out of a French debt 
which will never be paid? 

Cuarces P. How.anp. 
The Lausanne Treaties 

HE LAUSANNE TREATY and the 

Turco-American Treaty which fol- 
lowed have been roundly denounced by the 
British and American press. It is humili- 
ating to Western pride that the much- 
abused Turk should have wen so striking 
a diplomatic victory. It is an outrage, in 
the opinion of the Christian world, that 
the treaties of peace should be so careless 
of the safety of the Armenians, so lignt- 
hearted regarding the interchange of pop- 
ulations, and so conciliatory on the ques- 
tion of the Straits. 


There can be no doubt that Nationalist 
Turkey has achieved one of the most bril- 
liant diplomatic successes of the past 
century. Less than five years ago the 
Ottoman Empire was crushed to earth, 
thoroughly subdued after almost eight 
years of war; later the Empire was dis- 
membered by a Carthagenian peace, tied 
hand and foot by Interallied financia! con- 
trol, and held in complete subjection by 
the armies of four foreign powers. Today, 
Turkey is more nearly free, de facto and 
de jure, than she has been at any time 
since she signed the Treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji in 1774. The capitulations have 
been abrogated, and the control of Euro- 
pean governments and bondholders over 
Ottoman finances has been largely abol- 
ished. The national debt of Turkey has 
been reduced, reparations have been repu- 
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diated, and payment of Allied costs of 
occupation has been denied. The rights 
of foreign concessionaires are subject to 
confirmation by the Grand National As- 
sembly. The courage and persistency of 
Ismet Pasha and Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
have been rewarded beyond expectation. 

It is too readily assumed, however, that 
the mere fact of a Turkish victory at 
Lausanne is in itself humiliating. The 
Turkish delegation, it is true, was not 
always charitable toward the problem of 
religious and nationalist minorities. But 
their passionate defence of Turkish sov- 
ereignty and their determined resistance 
to the encroachments of European imperi- 
alism stand out in heroic relief against the 
background of diplomatic maneuvering by 
the Allied and American delegations, who 
were more concerned with strategy, pres- 
tige, and concessions than with their 
much-vaunted principles of humanity and 
justice. 

By virtue of the Lausanne Treaty, Tur- 
key is definitely established as a national 
state. The heterogeneous Ottoman Em- 
pire is dead, and in its place has risen an 
almost homogeneous Turkey for the Turks. 
The final detachment of Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palestine from the Empire will 
enable Turkish statesmanship in future to 
concentrate attention upon economic re- 
construction in Anatolia, instead of dissi- 
pating wealth and man-power in subduing 
domestic insurrection and resisting for- 
eign intrigue. The interchange of popula- 
tions — a perilous experiment — will visit 
untold hardships upon hundreds of thou- 
sands of innocent human beings, Moslems 
and Christians alike. But if the problem 
of minorities is solved thereby, future 
pages of Turkish history may be free of 
the stains of massacres, deportations, and 
civil wars. The national unification of 
Turkey is as inherently just and as politi- 
cally expedient as the national unification 
of Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, or Italy. It 
possesses opportunities for good, and it is 
fraught with danger; time alone will 
justify or condemn the experiment. 

The Lausanne treaties strengthen Tur- 
key, and a strong Turkey may be a force 
for peace in the Near East. The very 
weakness of the Ottoman Empire before 
the Great War made it a prey for Euro- 

pean imperialism, and the rivalries of the 
Western powers over the division of the 
spoils were potent causes of international 
conflict. A strong Turkey, capable of 
resisting European exploitation during the 
vears 1878-1914, would have been a valu- 
able member of the family of nations. 
Sympathetic encouragement and _ intelli- 
gent direction, not blind resistance, is 
needed for Turkish Nationalism if it is to 
develop along sane lines. 
Epwarp Meap Ear_e. 
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